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M.S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

Is This Assessment Insurance? 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Sixteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 

Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 


fee of $1.00. 


Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
_ ee $ 4.97 eee 5.85 / See 6.82 , ee 12.38 
Sow 5.07 ek cet 5.88 es 7.06 EE 13.28 
_ ees 5.15 ee 5.90 ar 7.35 14.28 
. See 5.26 eee 5.93 ae 7.68 15.38 
ae $.37 | Se 5.95 _ ee 8.08 ee 16.5 

21 5.47 ee 5.98 _ ae 8.49 REC 17.93 
See 5.58 ee 6.06 , ee 8.99 Ee 19.37 
_ 5.64 — EE 6.15 _ eee 9.52 20.97 
Re 5.71 6.26 _____ aeeeeee 10.12 eS 
ees 5.77 ae 6.42 = 10.80 24.58 
“Skee 5.81 Se 6.61 _ eee 11,54 Renn ne 26.62 


Rates are available for other age groups. 

Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 242 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $797,000 since 1927. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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This is the time for a new geography 


to help boys and girls understand 
and live in the world of today 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard, Overton, and Wood 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





A distinct departure from all former presentations of geography, 
this one recognizes the global nature of the world . . 
the influence of the airplane on our modern concepts of trade, 
transportation, and human relations. . 
man from a world-wide point of view . 
as a country streamlined for war... 
wartime emergencies . . . interprets world conditions... and prepares 
youth to deal with global problems of today and tomorrow. 


. emphasizes 
. Shows the occupations of 


. . treats the United States 
views other countries under 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called upon 
to do the biggest transportation job 
in all history—twice as big as in the 
first World War—and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Railroads 
must have more workers — keen, 
alert people to do real, responsible, 
vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs you 
will really be serving the armed 
forces. For the great bulk of every- 
thing the Army and Navy use moves 
by rail. 


You will be helping keep the food and 
fighting equipment flowing to the 
battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 
other vital traffic to be carried that a 


loaded freight train must be started 
oS 
off on its run every four seconds. 


This takes people—people to main- 
tain tracks and signals, to repair cars 
and engines, to man offices and sta- 
tions, to operate yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for quicker 
victory when you work for the rail- 
roads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent—any 
office of the Railroad Retirement 
Board—or the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROAD 


ALL UNITED 


FOR VICTORY 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY! 
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Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 
college and university scholarships to 
young men and women in various fields 
of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
These were awarded to winners in the nation- 
wide Science Talent Search, which, conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, is designed to discover 
brilliant scientific minds in the making. Two 
scholarships were for $2400, eight for $400, three 
for $200 and twenty-five for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded leading 
to an engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Normally these cover five years, but 
because of the urgent need for engineers, this 
year’s winners will take the accelerated course at 
Carnegie Tech, receiving their degrees in three 
years. Present value of these scholarships is $1850. 

3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on 
the basis of competitive examinations. 

4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. 
One engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. 
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This covers undergraduate work in any field of 
engineering. 

5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electri- 
fication Contest and are for $200 each. They are 
open to both boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part 
of our educational program, established 
for the purpose of furthering scientific 
knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Book- 
let ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 
1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sun. 2:30 p. m., EWT, NBC. 
“Top of the Evening,” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p. m., EWT, 
Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
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address changed give old as well as new 
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Britanniea. 





b ait anni "al 
JUNTOR 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 





for havin o 9 







Educators are grateful for the help they and their 
students are receiving from Britannica Junior, 
and with good reason. Everything about it is de- 
signed by experts for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren of elementary and junior high school age 

. sentence structure, vocabulary, mental level, 
pictures. Britannica Junior is intentionally and 
completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. Less 
in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by the Editor-in-Chief of world- 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. Marvelous Atlas section in full 
color. More than 50 suggested units in the unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 








des es one val 


* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each set. 
They are keyed to the articles in Britannica Junior and 
were created only after long study by experts in ele- 
mentary school curriculum building. 





THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME ~ BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


¢ Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is ¢ A million-word, 832-page, pro- 





the Ready Reference Volume, a one- 
book encyclopaedia in itself. It con- 
tains 20,000 short articles and 50,000 
references to material in the other 11 
volumes of the set. You will find 
what you want and you'll find it 
quickly, An innovation in children’s 
reference books and exceedingly pop- 
ular with young students. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, 


fusely illustrated, single-volume en- 
cyclopaedia of current events brought 
out each year by Britannica with the 
aid of 500 expert contributors. With 
each set of Britannica Junior goes a 
sheet of 10 price-discount Year Book 
purchase coupons good for the next 
10 years. A must in all schools and 
libraries, 





WRITE 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Yours... 


A Vacation Opportunity 
in the exciting field of 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
Why not LEARN while you EARN! 


Attention Teachers! Men! Women! — Here is your 
opportunity to supplement your knowledge of the 
sciences by putting it to use in the actual manufacture 
of War Paint! Be proud of your war record, by taking 
a job in essential industry during your vacation months. 
Help make the paints that protect our guns, tanks, 
ships, planes . . . that are protecting you! Do your 
part—learn and earn while you serve! 


COOK PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


ADDRESS: Dorman H. O’Leary, Vice-President, or call in person 
FOURTEENTH & KNOX NORTH KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 





For almost every type of worker there is 
a vacation opportunity in our organiza- 
tion. Besides the manifold manufactur- 










ing employments embracing mixers, 
mills, kettles, et cetera, there are open- 
ings in receiving, shipping and office 
departments, and retail stores. 
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The county superintendents of Missouri 
will meet for their annual convention in 
Jefferson City, May 22, 23 and 24, accord- 
ing to plans recently developed by their 
Executive Committee. The theme of the 
three-day meeting will be “Rural Educa- 
tion and Its Relation to Rural Life and 
Welfare.” Preliminary to the First Gen- 
eral Session the Advisory Committee will 
meet Monday, May 22 at 11:00 a. m. 

First GENERAL SESSION 

The First General Session will convene 
at 1:30 p. m. on May 22. Roy Scantlin, 
State Superintendent of Schools, will bring 
greetings to the Convention. 

Everett Keith, Executive Secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
will address the meeting on the subject 
“School Legislation.” 

A report on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and its educational implications as 
well as a discussion of conservation and 
its relation to the rural school program 
will conclude the initial meeting. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Second General Session will open 
at 10:00 a. m., Tuesday, May 23, and will 
be addressed by M. F. Miller, Dean of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, University of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Committee to study 
Rural Education and its Relation to Rural 
Life and Welfare. 

The reports on various activities of the 
State Department of Education will be 
given at this session. Roy Scantlin, State 
Superintendent of Schools, will summarize 
the activities and services rendered. 


TuHirRp GENERAL SESSION 


Plans for the school year 1944-45 will be 
the subject for consideration at the Third 
General Session which convenes at 1:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, May 23. Topics includ- 
ed for special discussion will be attention 
to general policies, objectives of school 
year, status of the small rural school, in- 
service training and plans for revising the 
curriculum. 
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County Superintendents Conference 


Jefferson City, May 22, 23, 24, 1944 





The Dames are making arrangements 
for sponsoring a tea for visiting county 
superintendents’ wives. 

Among the high-lights of the Convention 
will be the annual banquet which is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, May 23. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


On Wednesday morning, May 24, there 
will be an Executive Committee meeting 
at ten o'clock. This meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri. At 
11:15 a. m., an Executive Session will be 
held for the purpose of electing officers, 
adopting resolutions, receiving reports of 
committees and other business pertaining 
to the Conference. 


Officers of the Association are president, 
Oscar Carter, Webster county; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Lewis 
county; second vice-president, Mrs. Gladys 
Magee, Johnson county; secretary, Miss 
Blanche Templeton, Atchison county; and 
treasurer, Aubrey Powers, Jefferson county. 
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May I stay after school tonight? I want some 
staying-after-school credit in case I’m naughty. 
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The Schools of Britain 


Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Washington, and im- 
mediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators has recently returned from a 
visit to the schools of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

Here is an address in abridged form 
based on his observations in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The address was deliv- 
ered before the American Association 
of School Administrators at its Reg- 
ional Conference in Kansas City, 
March 9, 1944. 


Make no mistake about it. These schools 
have suffered. Yet never has it been more 
clearly demonstrated that a school is more 
than bricks and mortar. Buildings by the 
hundreds have been blasted out of exist- 
ence. Others have been partially destroy- 
ed. Still others have been occupied in 
whole or in part by the armed services or 
the civil defense. These that are left to 
the children have been unavoidably de- 
faced and crippled as to lighting by such 
things as blast walls in front of ground 
floor windows and entrances. Valuable 


building and playground space has had 








German bombing raids are not enough to 
stop the education of British children. The 
children continue their studies in air-raid shel- 
ters. 
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to be taken for air-raid shelters. There 
has been neither materials nor manpower 
for the usual repairs. Janitor service has 
been shorthanded. Shortage of books, 
paper and supplies has handicapped teach- 
ing tremendously. Yet triumphant above 
myriad. hardships and frustrations has been 
that immortal something which we call a 
school—the spirit of teachers, and_ boys 
and girls, living, working, laughing, en- 
during, matching wits against adversity, 
growing, together. 


Heroic Teachers. These British teachers 
have written a brilliant page in the his- 
tory of the teaching profession. They were 
evacuated to the country with the children, 
once in the days of the “phoney war” and 
again when the blitz came. As the children 
filtered back they came back too, to hold 
classes in private homes and various emer- 
gency quarters until better shelter could 
be had. Their behaviour during the blitz 
was superb. For example, in one city, 
widely devastated by a night raid, eight 
hundred teachers appeared at the town 
hall within an hour in response to a radio 
appeal. They got there somehow in spite 
of the fact that a new blitz, more violent 
than the first, had already begun. For sev- 
eral days and nights they manned emer 
gency hospitals, rest shelters, feeding sta- 
tions, doing whatever tasks were assigned 
to them, snatching sleep or doing without, 
as circumstances dictated. 


Teachers and Pupils. The teachers know 
their pupils. You are struck with this as 
you visit their schools. To facilitate this 
acquaintance small schools are preferred. 
Infant schools, ages 5-7, are frequently 
housed separately from junior schools, ages 
8-11, and the latter from senior schools, ages 
12-14. Even when housed together each 
division has a head-mistress or head-mas- 
ter. A similar view is taken as to size of 
secondary schools. Manchester Grammar 
School with 1384 students is said to be the 
largest secondary school in the United 
Kingdom. Five hundred is regarded as large 
enough. It is expected that the head of 
each school shall know the pupils individ 
ually, and the heads feel responsible 
achieve this personal relationship. 
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Size of Classes. Above class size educa- 
tionalists are less concerned at the moment. 
Classes are larger than in American schools, 
especially below the secondary school. Even 
in infant schools classes of over forty in 
England and Scotland and over fifty in 
Northern Ireland are customary. Double 
seating is almost universal. Lack of hous- 
ing and personnel shortages account for 
this in part but not altogether. 


Class Organization. Pupils are grouped 
by age-levels, not grade-levels. That is, 
all the five-year olds are regarded as one 
dass, all the six-year olds as another, and 
so on. Add to this the fairly general prac- 
tice of organizing A.B.C.D. “streams” or 
ability grouping within each age-level and 
you have the basis for assignment of pup- 
ils. Thus it frequently happens that you 
will find a few eleven year-olds with a 
stream of twelves. There is no such thing 
as our annual promotion. The examina- 
tion at age 11 or 12 is the standardizing 
device which takes care of that. Youngsters 
all remain with their own age groups un- 
til they meet this hurdle at which junction 
their educational future is finally deter- 
mined. More about this later. 


Education and Social Reconstruction. 
There is no doubt that the goal of univer- 
sal free education is in the public mind 
of the United Kingdom and that it is an 
important part of reconstruction. Ameri- 
can high schools are of especial interest 
because the White Paper and the Bill just 
introduced by President R. A. Butler of 
the British Board of Education proposes 
to extend the age-limits of compulsory 
education, or as it is significantly termed 
here, to raise the “school-leaving age” from 
14 to 15. Significantly, because according 
to official figures 86% now leave school at 
age 14. To a great many groups I showed 
the films of American school-life, which I 
was fortunately able to take with me. 
Among these, one showing occupations fol- 
lowed by American boys and girls one year 
after graduation from High School, and 
another picturing student activities con- 
tributing to citizenship and character edu- 
cation, elicited the keenest discussion from 
audiences of all ages. These films also 
raised the perfectly natural question of 
why stay in school until 17 or 18 if you 
had to take ordinary jobs afterwards, and 
others of similar tenor that brought out 
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Now accustomed to air-raids the children of 
Old Woolrich Road School, London, march 
in orderly fashion to shelters at the sound of 
the siren. 


sharply our American tradition of univer- 
sal education as the cornerstone of the Re- 
public. These discussions revealed that the 
“Dead End Kids,” movie version, had giv- 
en our British cousins a totally fantastic 
notion of American youngsters. 


British Educational Tradition. No coun- 
try can be adequately understood éxcept 
in the light of its traditions. The British 
educational tradition has developed out 
of long centuries during which the church 
kept schools alive, and at later ones during 
which education was purely a parental re- 
sponsibility. The nation has been a rela- 
tively newcomer as a supporter of schools. 
In 1833 national funds made the begin- 
nings of mass education possible. Small 
wonder then that education is still viewed 
by many solely as a privilege not a duty; 
as a weapon to be used for personal ad- 
vantage in the economic struggle, that mass 
education for social responsibilities is rela- 
tively new. Happily, however, there are 
today in the United Kingdom strong voices 
calling attention to the dangers of over 
early specialization and training, the im- 
portance of cultural studies to abundant 
living, and the necessity of understanding 
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zenship. 

The Examination System. Education in 
this country is selective in character. Chil- 
dren are examined—‘‘creamed” is the word 
employed—at ages of 11 and 12, to select 
those who may attend the secondary 
schools. Those not qualifying for the sec- 
ondary schools are “creamed” again at age 
of 13 for the junior technical and commer- 
cial schools. ‘Those who have been admit- 
ted to secondary schools are “creamed” for 
the University at about age 16. 

Co-education. No longer an issue in 
America and scarcely one in Scotland, the 
education of boys and girls together in the 
same secondary schools is still a question 
which is far from closed in England. Amer- 
ica’s experience with co-educational high 
schools has been the point of many ques- 
tions. 

Youth Activities. National funds -for 
out-of-school youth activities, both educa- 


today’s world as a basis for competent citi- 


tional and recreational, have been wisely 
channelled through the British Board of 
Education, the Scottish Education Depart. 
ment and the Ministry of Education of 
Northern Ireland, to local educational au. 
thorities, who are empowered to cooperate 
with and make grants to local voluntary 
agencies, thus utilizing to the fullest both 
public and privately supported community 
resources. In every community visited | 
have seen the fruition of this policy in 
youth centres and youth clubs which are 
going concerns. America has much to 
learn from the United Kingdom in this 
regard. 

Personnel Shortages. Evidence of thor. 
ough-going-over-all planning is seen in the 
national program recently announced for 
emergency training of 10,000 teachers an- 
nually for seven years. The teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the United Kingdom 
have not been so severely depleted of stu- 
dents as have those of the United States. 


Continuing Census and the Small School 


i IS REQUIRED by law that an enumeration 
of the pupils between the ages of 6 and 
20 be taken before May 15th each year 
for the purpose of distributing utility tax 
money and foreign insurance money. 

It is generally presumed that this enum- 
eration is accurate in the larger districts 
where they usually have some one on the 
administrative staff in charge of the census. 
This individual makes it his business to 
install a system which works effectively in 
his particular school. In the small district, 
however, the enumeration is usually taken 
by the secretary of the board who is busy 
with his own work and does not have the 
time to do a thorough job. In other cases it 
is taken by some individual who is paid a 
certain sum for the work and to do it easily 
he simply copies the old enumeration. 
There are, of course, many small districts 
which do take an accurate enumeration. 
Today with our great need for more money 
and our search for new sources of revenue 
it might behoove us in the small school to 
investigate the possibilities of the continu- 
ing census as a source of more money. 

The writer has had experience in install- 
ing the continuing census in two small 
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schools. In each case the change increased 
the enumeration because pupils were 
found who had never been listed previous 
ly. In one of the locations the enumeration 
showed 64 colored children and the cen- 
sus listed 83. There was an increase in 
the white enumeration but the percentage 
of increase was not as large. The total in- 
crease was 39 pupils. This brought the dis- 
trict a 1% increase in receipts through for- 
eign insurance and utility taxes. This in 
crease, small though it was, made the 
change worth while. 

There are many ways of handling the 
census but the method explained here has 
been found to function and does not in 
volve too much work. First a plat of the 
district is drawn and a number is placed 
on the plat to represent each house in the 
school district. (If the town has house 
numbers these numbers could be used.) 


A list of the houses, starting at number ! 
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and continuing as far as necessary, is made 
out and the name of the family living in 
each house is written opposite the num- 
ber, thus giving a list of the houses and 
the family living in each. If the superin- 
tendent is new in the district he may find 
it necessary to drive over the district, street 
by street, with some one familiar with the 
people to help him make this list. A mim- 
eographed 3x5 card is filled out for each 
house. (In case more than one family lives 
in a house a card is filled out for each fam- 
ily.) This card bears the name of the head 
of the family, the number of the house, the 
name of each child, sex, date of birth and 
age in years and months as of May 15th of 
the current year. In districts containing res- 
ident students who live in more than one 
town or on more than one mail route the 
address of the pupil should be included. 
In most small districts this will not be 
necessary. You will note that this is all 
of the information required on the enum- 
eration blanks. The card should be filled 
out on the typewriter or by pen and ink 
except for the age in years and the cur- 
rent year. Since this information changes 
each year it should be filled in with pencil 
so that it can be erased. This card is filed 
alphabetically. 


Another 3x5 mimeographed card con- 
taining the age in years and months (as 
of May 15 of the current year) is made 
out for each individual. These cards con- 
tain the name of the child, the name of 
the head of the family, and a blank for 
showing the current year. They are filed 
according to age groups: 0-1; 1-2; 2-3; etc. 
At the time of making the enumeration all 
that is necessary is to take the alphabet- 


ically arranged cards from the file and en- 
ter the information on the blanks sent out 
by the County Superintendent. 


Some of the devices used to keep the 
cards current and correct are as follows: 
Two types of postal cards to parents are 
mimeographed and a card with the proper 
blanks for the information asked for in 
each case accompany the card to the par- 
ents. One card is written to people who 
have recently moved into the district. It 
explains the purpose of the census and 
asks the parent to fill in the attached card. 
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It stresses the reporting of children under 
six years of age. The attached card has 
blanks for five names with blanks for the 
sex, and the date of birth for each child. 
The two cards are stapled together and 
mailed. The other card is mailed to people 
who have lived in the district and who, 
if the proper public relations have been 
carried on, understand the census, but who 
have recently had a baby born into the 
family. The attached card in this case 
simply asks for the name, sex and date of 
birth of the baby. 


The information as to who moves about 
in the district, who moves into the dis- 
trict, and who have had a new arrival in 
the family is secured by watching the local 
paper, by having the telephone company 
notify the superintendent of any changes 
in connections or new connections and by 
certain pupils who have volunteered to 
report any moves or births in their part 
of the district. —To make doubly sure that 
the list of names and numbers is correct, 
the list is taken to assembly twice each 
year where it is checked by the pupils. 
This is done soon after schools start in the 
fall and again about the first of May. The 
name of the family listed as living in house 
number 1, 2, 3, etc., is read and if it is not 
correct some pupil will be sure to know 
and can give the correct information. The 
pupils cooperate eagerly and willingly in 
this as each likes to show his knowledge 
of the district. 

There is some work connected with set- 
ting up such a system as has been describ- 
ed, but once set up it is not only more 
accurate than the old methods of enumera- 
tion, but it gives other information which 
is often of aid in administering the school. 
Beginning classes for at least five years 
ahead can be more accurately estimated, 
lists of vacant houses for people moving 
into town can be made available, more 
money may be made available for your 


district, the superintendent gets better ac- 
quainted with his district and has the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he has done at 
least one job right. 

Any one desiring any of the forms men- 
tioned in this article can secure the same 
by writing to R. L. Terry, Keytesville, 
Missouri. 
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Our Teacher Poets 


THEY RETURN 


DAY they return 
From far off lands and seas. 
Making those with us yearn 
In spite of cautious pleas. 


Ribbons filled with stars 
Grace their youthful frame. 
Some are wearing bars 
Ready to taste of flame. 


Each seems a wee bit older, 
Calmer and steadier of eye. 
Ready, alert and bolder, 
Much more than you or I. 


Their moments in the heat of battle 
Have been a thousand years. 
They've heard the desperate rattle 
Of cries and hopes and fears. 


As they leave, we pause 
To wonder, hope and pray. 
Have we given our best to the cause 
To sacrifice such as they? 
—SAM PASSIGLIA 
Kansas City 


TO AN ENGLISH CLASS 


Ww ITH LEAPING HEART I stood before 
this class, 

One autumn morning when the year was 
new, 

And dared to hope that it would come to 

ass, 

While, day by day, I spent one hour with 
you, 

I might so touch the wellsprings of your 
heart 

You would to me your wise, young tho’ts 
impart; 

But as the silent, fruitless months fled by 

With no response, unmoved by joy or pain, 

Immobile, stolidly you sat; while I 

Began to feel that I had hoped in vain. 


Then on a morning different in no way 

From all the other mornings we had 
known, 

Save that you seemed more restless on that 
day 

Than was your wont, a miracle was shown; 

Each opened wide the windows of his soul, 
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And from that wondrous treasure houg 
did roll 
A mighty torrent of creative power; 
And as your timid voices soared, I knew 
You’d given more to me in that one hour 
Than I had ever given, or could give, 
to you. 
—MILDRED FRANTZ 
Leadwood 


MUSINGS 


? Seen over the prairie, 
To a sunset, red and gold; 
Sailing the shimmering sea, 
To ports, both new and old; 
Or trekking o’er the sand dunes 
As the sea birds pass; 
Mushing behind a dog team, 
Running over the snow; 
Watching the swaying palms 
Sing with music low; 
Or fishing a deep cool stream 
For the sleek, fat bass; 
These are the things I dream of 
The places I'd like to be, 
But ... there’s always the summer session 
Beckoning me. 
—W. CARLTON FISCHER 
St. Mary’s 


I FOUND THESE COLORS 


I sTOoD upon a ridge that leaned 
Dark blue above a river, 

And in the water’s depthless gray 
I watched a rainbow quiver 
Along the ripples drifting down 
Where silver aspens shiver. 


I climbed this hill to watch the gold 
Of sunrise brilliance spraying 

A rose-washed sky, as down below 
The purple shades were staying 

To view the grandeur of a world 
In early morning praying. 


I found these colors everywhere 








In clouds and streams, and trailing 
Along the edge of passing day 
When sunset ships are sailing. 
They wove a rainbow for my soul— 
It shines when hope is failing. 
—MAE TRALLER 
Everton 
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SECRETARYS face 


Sick LEAVE 

The number of schools in Missouri mak- 
ing provision for sick leave is increasing 
rapidly. Many schools that have already 
adopted such a policy are reorganizing 
and liberalizing their programs. It is a 
most hopeful sign in the area of teacher 
welfare. 

State-wide laws have been enacted in 
many states. Your Legislative Committee 
is considering the sponsoring of such a 
proposal. 


N. E. A. 
The Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association~ meets in 


Pittsburgh on July 5 and 6. 
Missouri Headquarters will be in Room 
535, William Penn Hotel. 


CoMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

A sub-committee of the Legislative Com- 
mittee is studying carefully the provisions 
of our compulsory attendance law and its 
enforcement, looking toward the develop- 
ment of needed legislation. 


g 


RETIREMENT 

It is taken for granted that an attempt 
must be made at the next session of the 
General Assembly to secure a retirement 
plan including all teachers not otherwise 
provided for by law. 

Special bills for larger cities or more 
populous counties will doubtless be intro- 
duced. Three cities received retirement 
legislation at the last Session. This does not 
supplant the need for or interfere with 
the operation of a state-wide plan making 
possible the participation of teachers in 
small towns and rural schools. 

Many good teachers would still be teach- 
ing, during this war period where they are 
sorely needed, if they had been assured 
of any degree of economic security for 
declining years. 

The demand from rural areas for teach- 
er retirement has never been forceful 
enough to impress the legislators. If a 
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state-wide bill is to receive serious consid- 
eration at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, you should begin now to present its 
need to candidates for senator and repre- 
sentative. 


g 


‘TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

A pamphlet for high school seniors en- 
titled “A Career In Teaching” has been 
prepared by your Association and copies 
will be mailed you on request. 

The folder entitled “I Will Be An Amer- 
ican Teacher” has been well received in 
the State. Many requests and inquiries 
have come from other states. Copies of the 
folder are still available. 


g 


SUMMER EXHIBIT 

The annual exhibit sponsored by the 
Missouri Textbook Men’s Association will 
be at the Teachers Building in Columbia, 
June 12 to 23, inclusive. 


g 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

No action has been taken by the Con- 
stitutional Convention since the April is- 
sue affecting education directly. 

School people and friends of education 
should watch with interest the debate and 
action of the body on the Reports of the 
Education Committee, Taxation Commit- 
tee, Committee on State Finance, and Leg- 
islative Committee. 





“THE EDUCATIONAL DEFICIT’— 
STATISTICALLY 


More than 1,600,000 man-years of col- 
lege education will be lost by 1945, the 
U. S. Office of Education estimates. As- 
suming that the war continues until 1945 
and that selective service operates sub- 
stantially as it did in 1943, Federal statis- 
ticians say that 1,400,000 man-years will 
be lost by wunder-graduate students; 
250,000 man-years will be lost by gradu- 
ate students because of the war. 
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School Board Holds Appreciation Meeting 


N MARCH 29 the Board of Education of 
Q) the Flat River school system called all 

teachers into a special meeting. The ses- 
sion was held at 8:00 p. m. in the home eco- 
nomics building and was attended by board 
members, teachers and wives. The board had 
one purpose, and this purpose was, in the words 
of Board President, Dr. Edward Griffin, “to 
show the teachers, collectively and individual- 
ly, that they, and the good work they do, are 
recognized and appreciated.” 


The meeting opened with a fifteen minute 
period of group singing. This was followed by 
a showing of the film “Backing Up the Guns.” 
The film, of course, was furnished by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. The next 
item on the program was an address by Dr. 
Griffin, who has been president of the Board 
of Education for the past twenty years. 


In a timely, appropriate, and pointed address 
Dr. Griffin frequently praised the teaching pro- 
fession for its inestimable contribution to the 
welfare of the nation. “If a teacher makes 
an error the community usually takes quick 
notice, but many communities are likely to let 
pass unnoticed the hundreds of good, correct, 





Your Policy and Plans Committee calls 
to your attention this brief report on an 
appreciation meeting initiated by a board 
of education. 


Similar meetings in most of the town, 











city, and consolidated schools probably 
would be valuable. 
and beneficial things that teachers do,” the 


board president said. He pointed out that “the 
Flat River board has tried to build up over a 
period of years a strong system and that every 
effort would be made to provide those condi- 
tions which would keep the school at the high- 
est possible level of efficiency at all times.” In 
the course of his discussion he announced an 
increase in the salary of all teachers for the 
year 1944-45, 


The final order of business, or pleasure, was 
a social period during which refreshments were 
served. It does not seem unreasonable to as- 
sume that general effects of the meeting were 
wholesome and beneficial. 





Board members and teachers of Flat River enjoy sharing an evening together. Left 
to right: William Howell (board member), Dr. Laura Nahm (junior college teacher), 
Dr. W. A. Rohlfing (board member), Henry Dowell (board member), Lillian Blackwell 
(junior high teacher), Dorothy Fisher (kindergarten teacher), and Dr. Edward Griffin 
(board president). 
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An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 











By Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawlor 
There is one book for each of the grades three through eight, one for the 
first two years of high school, and one for the last two years. 


This Complete Language Arts Program includes a new and varied 
approach for each year with a complete review of the work previously covered. 


SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 


Reading for pleasure and information 
Study habits 
Library work 
Using the card catalogue 
Using reference books 
Using the dictionary 
Conversation 
Telling stories 
Giving directions 
Class discussions and reports 
Dramatizations 
Club work 
Elimination of common errors 


Telephoning 

Writing sentences and paragraphs 
Writing letters 

Making announcements 
Giving descriptions 
Vocabulary building 

Good usage 

Functional grammar 
Creative writing 
Magazines and newspapers 
Book reviews 

Radio and motion pictures 
Spelling 


STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 


This complete program in the language arts is presented step by step 
with stimulating teaching suggestions, abundant examples, and full provisions 
for practice. This three-fold attack provides all that is needed to build correct 
habits in reading, writing, and speaking. 


EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 


Students must master the fundamentals of our language if they are to 
read, speak, and write correctly. This ability counts more than almost any 
other single factor in success in later life. The constant drill on good usage, 
clear speaking, and the emphasis on functional grammar in a practical way, 
develops in the student a confidence and a personality which he would not 


otherwise have. 





Over 5,500 schools or school systems 
have adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta 











New York Dallas 
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Arthur Lee, superintendent of the Clinton 
public schools since 1902, has resigned because 
of ill health. 

Roy Nolte, principal of the 
school, has been named as Mr. Lee’s successor. 


Clinton high 





Willis E. Moore, superintendent of Norborne 
schools, has been appointed superintendent at 
Marceline. He succeeds W. E. Chapman. 





N. W. McGee of Fayette, Iowa, has been 





appointed head of the department of social 
sciences in Culver-Stockton College. 
Burnell Lamb, principal of the Maryville 


high school, will enter the armed service in 
June. 

C. A. Bristow, principal of the Savannah high 
school, has been named to the post vacated by 
Mr. Lamb. 





Mrs. Emily Edith Pierce has been elected to 
teach commercial subjects at the Hickman high 
school in Columbia. 





= Corporal Lester M. King, coach and social 
science instructor on leave of absence from the 
Matthews high school, was home recently for a 
visit with his wife, son and parents. He is 
stationed at Camp Carson, Colorado. 





= H. C. Kilburn, superintendent of the Dixon 
consolidated schools, has received a commis- 
sion in the Navy as Lt. (j. g.). He will report 
for active duty during May. 

Mr. Kilburn was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 





Louise Pearce, supervisor of the senior high 
school of the Cape Girardeau State Teachers 
College, has retired from full time teaching 
duties. Miss Pearce will continue to work 
part time in the training school and will have 
charge of the library and study hall. 





W. L. Breuer has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Bourbon public schools. He is 
superintendent at Buffalo this year. 





Fred L. Keller, head of the Tarkio public 
schools since 1931, has resigned to accept a 
position as director of the Education Depart- 
ment of Tarkio College. He succeeds Mrs. 
Anna B. Loy of the College who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 
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Ss D. L. Owen, Supervisor of Equipment ang 
Audits, Vocational Agriculture Division of the 
State Department of Education, has been jp. 
ducted into the U. S. Navy. He is stationed a 
Great Lakes, Illinois. 





BS C. M. Stookey, director of music in the Co. 
lumbia public schools, has passed his physical 
induction examination and will enter the armed 
service in a short time. 





Elizabeth K. Wilson, head of the high school 
counselors, Kansas City, Missouri, has returned 
from Northwestern University, Chicago, where 
she completed her work for a Doctor’s Degree 
which she will receive in June. 





Dee Norman Powell, superintendent of the 
Matthews public schools, has announced that 
all regular teachers have been re-employed for 
next year with salary increases of $15 per 
month. 





Ee Riggins, superintendent, and all teach- 
ers of the Unionville schools have been re- 
employed for the coming school term. 





Paul Linn, principal of the Lamar high 
school, has been commissioned an Ensign in 
the United States Navy. 

H. Earl Jones, superintendent of the Everton 
public schools, has been elected as_ principal 
- the Lamar high school to succeed Ensign 
inn. 





H. T. Ragle, Coordinator of Diversified Occv- 
pations and Supervisor of the Evening Trade 
Extension Program in the Springfield public 
schools, has been appointed assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. 





Wilbert Hackman has been employed for the 
third year as superintendent of the Marthasville 
public schools. 





F. A. Humphrey, superintendent of Powers- 
ville public schools, states that the time sched- 
ule for his school is altered for the winter 
months, during which the school day begins at 
9:45 a. m. and closes at 4:45 p. m. During the 
spring the time schedule is revised so that 
school opens at 9:00 a. m. and ends at 4:00 
p. m. 





Ms Harold V. Neece, head of the commerce de 
partment of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, left last month 
for naval training at Tucson, Arizona. 

Mrs. Margaret Neece will take over his 
classes. Ensign Neece was reared at Miller, 
Missouri, and Mrs. Neece at Greenfield. 
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-well miss you 
again this year! 


= in peace years always brought 
many teachers to the vacation wonderlands of Glacier National 


Park in Montana, and the Pacific Northwest. 
aa 


You found in Glacier Park the enjoyment, recreation and rest 
earned by an arduous school year. And, Great Northern Railway 
enjoyed the privilege of being your host to and from “the Land 


of Shining Mountains.” . 


This summer you'll be too busy with wartime activities in your 
home community to take a long, though deserved, holiday trip. 
And, besides, vacation hotels and chalets in Glacier Park will not 


be open. “ 


We'll miss you again this year—but we do look forward to peace- 
time, when you can revel and relax in the scenic splendors of the 
West. Great Northern hopes your post-war plans will include vaca- 
tion adventures in Glacier National Park and the Pacific Northwest. 





Route of the Empire Builder 





(itz 
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L. H. LaRue, District Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the State Department 
of Education, has resigned and has accepted 
a position with the Veterans Administration 
in St. Louis. 





Ray T. Evans, superintendent of the Golden 
City consolidated schools for the past two 
years, has been elected superintendent at Osce- 
ola. Mr. Evans succeeds Mr. P. F. Gates who 
had served as superintendent at Osceola for the 
past eleven years. Superintendent Gates re- 
signed due to poor health. 





W. A. Boettcher, superintendent of the Wells- 
ville public schools, has been re-elected to the 
same position for the coming year. 

All members of the faculty, both grade and 
high school, have been elected with an increase 
in salary. 





Geneva Keen, third grade teacher in Excel- 
sior Springs public schools, has been given an 
assignment in the Columbia school system. 





C. J. Burger, superintendent of the Wash- 
ington public schools, writes that the admin- 
istrative personnel and teaching faculty have 
been re-elected for the next school year. Teach- 
ers were given an increase in salary of $100 
each, 





Leonard T. Rollins, superintendent of the 
Butler schools, and all teachers who were ap- 
plicants have been re-elected for another term. 





Vernon Griggs, superintendent of the Belton 
schools, and all teachers in the system have 
been re-elected for the next school term. 

Total stamp and bond sales of the school 
for the year up to April 10 totaled $9,535.10. 





Naomi Inglish, elementary teacher in the 
Parkville public schools, has signed a contract 
to teach in North Kansas City next year. 





Hallie V. Penn, teacher of English and Latin 
for the past 21 years in the Wellsville high 
school, has resigned to accept an appointment 
as librarian at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Her new duties will begin June 1. 

Mrs. Virginia Smith of Wellsville has been 
elected to the position vacated by Miss Penn. 





Lila Aslin resigned her position as third 
grade teacher in the New Madrid public 
schools on April 12. 





J. L. Young, superintendent of the Bertrand 
consolidated school, has been re-elected and 
contracts have been renewed for the entire 
teaching staff. A campus improvement pro- 
gram has been under way directed by the su- 
perintendent during the past two years. The 
boys of the high school have planted a total of 
forty-seven trees on school grounds. 
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Ralph I. Page, superintendent of the Brown. 
ing schools, has been named head of the system 
for another year. Teachers re-elected for next 
year have been given an increase in salary, 





Mrs. Kathleen Bock, commercial teacher in 
the New Madrid high school, is not expected 
to return to her position next year. 





T. S. Hill, superintendent of the Dexter pub- 
lic schools, and all of the teachers of the sys- 
tem have been re-employed for the coming 
school year. The Board of Education granted 
a $5.00 per month increase in salary. 

The Dexter school is building a cannery for 
community canning purposes. This building 
will be constructed of concrete blocks made 
by the vocational agriculture boys in the Dex- 
ter high school. 





J. Ellis Latimer, industrial arts instructor in 
the Neosho high school, has received.a com- 
mission as Ensign in the U. S. Navy. He is in 
training at the University of Arizona. 





Earlie Carter, principal of the Deering high 
school for the past fourteen years, resigned 
April 1. Mr. Carter accepted a position with 
the Proctor and Gamble Distributing Company. 
He has been assigned as sales representative 
in Southeast Missouri. 





L. L. Schuette, superintendent of the New 
Madrid public schools, was recently re-employ- 
ed and at the same time the Board of Educa- 
tion re-elected for next year all white teachers. 
Superintendent Schuette was re-elected for his 
eleventh year in the New Madrid schools. He 
served eight of these years as principal. 





Marion Schrock has been elected to teach 
commerce in the Browning high school. She 
replaces Mrs. Alpha Brantner, who has taught 
in the Browning high school the past eight 
years. She was not an applicant for election 
this year. 





H=Fred J. Wheeler, Lawrence county superin- 
tendent of schools, has been commissioned a 
Lieut. (j.g.) in the Navy and reported for duty 
April 25. Mrs. Wheeler will serve as super- 
intendent during his absence. 





Paul West has been elected superintendent 
of public schools at Blue Springs. Mr. West 
has been doing graduate work in the University 
of Missouri during the past year. Previous to 
entering the University he spent two years 
in the United States Army. 





E. A. Lichty, superintendent of Sweet Springs 
schools, has been re-elected for next year, and 
the members of the faculty who desired to be 
re-employed. Dr. Lichty states that salary im 
creases were given averaging about 7%. 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke’’, says the Yank in the 
same spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” isa 
phrase that breaks the ice between strangers. 
That’s why Coca-Cola always belongs in your 
icebox at home. Yes, from the equator to the 
poles, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 
refreshes, —has become the global symbol of 


those who wish well to their fellow men. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Have a “Coke” = Skal 


(HERE’S TO YOU) 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
A to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
H tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “‘Coke’’. 
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Charles Martin, professor of education at the 
Kirksville State Teachers College, has been 
appointed a member of the summer faculty at 
the University of Missouri. Dr. Martin will 
teach a course on the Junior High School and 
one on Extra Curricular Activities. 





Otis A. See, superintendent of the Jennings 
public schools, has been re-elected by the Board 
of Education, and the faculty for 1944-45 has 
also been selected. Pay increases ranging from 
15% to 334% were granted for the members 
of the teaching force. 

The Board of Education also established min- 
imum salaries as follows: For an individual 
with a Bachelor’s degree, $1,500, and $1,600 for 
a teacher with a Master’s degree. 





D. D. McKenzie, superintendent of the Ke- 
wanee public schools, has been elected to that 
position for the fourth time. Other faculty 
members have also been given their contracts 
which included a substantial raise in salary. 





O. L. Pierce, superintendent of the Kennett 
public schools, was recently re-elected by the 
Board of Education for a three-year term. 

Teachers in the Kennett public schools were 
given a $20 or more per month increase in 
salary for the 1944-45 term. 





R. H. Long, superintendent of the Winfield 
public schools, has been re-elected to that po- 
sition. All teachers in the school system have 
also been offered their contracts for another 
year. 





Hugh D. Welch, superintendent of the Lath- 
rop public schools, has been re-elected by the 
Board of Education for his seventeenth year. 
He has been superintendent of the Lathrop 
schools for the past seven years. 





BRalph E. Wiley has received the presiden- 
tial citation for outstanding performance in the 
Army. Captain Wiley was formerly assistant 
supervisor of physical education in the St. 
Louis public schools. 





B:LaVere Strom, formerly a teacher of physi- 
cal education in the Nevada high school until 
he entered the armed service in December 1941, 
was recently promoted to Captain. Captain 
Strom is now stationed in the South Pacific 
area where he was transferred after service in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 





Ophie Lee Miller, commercial teacher in the 
Kewanee high school, has resigned to accept 
a position in the same field of work at the 
Eldorado high school, Eldorado, Illinois. 





Orville Kelim, superintendent of the Eagle- 
_ville schools, has been re-employed for his 
third year. 

Teachers of the Eagleville system were given 
a $20 per month raise in salary. Teachers in 
the elementary school will receive $110 per 
month and high school teachers $150. 
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M. F. Beach, superintendent of the Moberly 
public schools, has announced his retirement 
effective at the close of this school term. Mr. 
Beach has been connected with the Moberly 
schools since 1916 and has been superintendent 
of the school system since 1920. 

E. J. Reynolds, dean of the Moberly Junior 
College, has been elected superintendent of the 
Moberly schools. 





Bernard C. Campbell, superintendent of the 
Lee’s Summit schools, and all the teachers have 
been re-elected. 





Harold G. Puckett, superintendent of the 
Savannah public schools, has been re-named to 
that position for the coming year. All hold- 
over teachers have been given a 10% or more 
increase in salary. 





Kirk W. Hawkins, science and agriculture 
teacher in the Bois D’Arc public schools for the 
past two years, resigned March 27 to take a 
position with Montgomery Ward and Con- 
pany in Springfield. 





SS Paul Keith, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Maysville; E. A. Elliott, formerly 
superintendent of Joplin public schools; and su- 
perintendent Tracy E. Dale of St. Joseph, all 
Captains in the United States Army, are now 
stationed in the British Isles. 





Louise Abney, Kansas City Teachers College, 
is a contributor to the yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Her chap- 
ter is entitled “Speech, Voice and Pronuncia- 
tion.” 

Miss Abney has been invited to serve as guest 
conductor and critic of the Milwaukee Choral 
Speaking Festival, a non-competitive presenta- 
tion of poetry by fifteen verse-speaking choirs 
from the Milwaukee area. This visit to the 
Milwaukee area in May will be the second time 
she has had the honor of thus presiding at 
such an event. 





Maxine Ottman, first grade teacher in the 
Excelsior Springs public schools, has_ been 
elected to teach in the Kansas City system. 





Alton N. Bray, former instructor in physics 
at the Cape Girardeau State Teachers College, 
has returned to his post as a full time in- 
structor. He left the College last December 
to take a position as physics teacher in the 
State Teachers College at Canyon, Texas. 





Thomas H. Annett, at one time piano instruc- 
tor in the music department of the Maryville 
State Teachers College, has been appointed to 
the Kansas City region of the USO as an int- 
structor in the organization’s new project to 
instruct men in service on the tunes and words 
of songs best liked by the fighting forces. 
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Fs John H. Price, coach and science instructor 
in the Smithville high school last year, was in- 
ducted into the Army August 21, and is now 
at a port of embarkation. 





BM James S. Gover, former teacher in the Os- 
ceola high school, has been awarded an Air 
Medal for participation as a navigator in mis- 
sions over Europe. 





E. R. Le Fevre, superintendent of the Bruns- 
wick public schools, reports that the entire fac- 
ulty has been re-elected and granted an increase 
in salary of $10.00 per month for next year. 





H. D. Williams, superintendent of Smithville 
public schools, and the teaching personnel have 
been given contracts for the coming year with 
an increase in salary. : 





H. Frank Hough, superintendent of the Schell 
City schools, writes that the faculty has been 
re-employed for another year with an increase 
in salary. 





C. E. Pepmiller reports that salaries of the 
Thayer teachers have been raised from 20 to 
24% since April 1, 1943. Teachers and other 
employees have been elected for the ensuing 
year. The Board of Education desires to fill 
vacancies at the earliest possible date. Mr. Pep- 
miller states that schools should attempt to fill 
their vacancies as soon as possible in order that 


teachers deserving promotion will have an op. 
portunity to get better positions and yet not 
leave the school short of personnel when the 
term begins next September. 





PARKVILLE HAS SINGLE 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

The Parkville school system pays the same 
salary for elementary teachers and high school 
teachers. 

The Board of Education recently voted an 
increase in salary that will amount to approx. 
imately 15% for teachers next year. 





PRESIDENT SPEAKS TO 
HANNIBAL CTA 
Miss Grace Riggs, President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, addressed the 
Community Teachers Association at Hannibal 
on April 20. President Riggs discussed the 
work of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associa- 
tion, 





NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
TO TRACY DALE 

The teachers and employees of the St. Joseph 
school district recently presented Captain Tracy 
E. Dale with a life membership in the National 
Education Association. 

Captain Dale is now stationed somewhere 
in England. He recently had the opportunity 
of visiting London. 














TO PUT FRESH INTEREST IN ENGLISH STUDY 


Broening-McGregor-Koos-Kefauver: Best-liked Literature 


Book One, Book Two 





Just Published 


Book Three 
In preparation 





Exciting books of readings for early teen-agers, books 
outstanding for their pupil appeal, determined not by 
guesswork but by classroom testing. Fresh, widely 
varied selections, the bulk of them MODERN. Stories 
and poems of adventure, patriotism, travel, people, 
aviation, science, home life, nature—books that make 
pupils want to read—and go on reading! 


Johnson and others: Our Language 


Attractive 
Books for 
Grades 3-8 


A functional language program that gets and holds the. 


pupil’s interest by developing his language skills through 
the use of language in familiar situations. Very teach- 
able—with small, clear pages, charming pictures inte- 
grated with the text, and detailed Teachers’ Manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, IIl. 
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§sCcHOOL LUNCH FUNDS IN DANGER 


At least three bills have been introduced in 
Congress devoted to providing funds for the 
continuation of the school lunch program. One 
of these, known as the Pace Bill, was recently 
rejected by the Representatives by a vote of 
34 to 136. Heated debate on the floor showed 
that many Congressmen are opposed to any 
school lunch program. 

The fate of the two other remaining measures 
providing school lunch funds is yet to be de- 
cided. 





NEVADA ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Board of Education at Nevada adopted 
a salary schedule of seven steps at a meeting 
held recently. The board also granted salary 
increments averaging about 16% to the present 
payroll. 

The board approved rules and regulations and 
authorized superintendent Jerry Vineyard to 
have them printed. 

Staff committees assisted in preparing reports 
for both the salary schedule and the rules and 
regulations for consideration by the board. 





STAMPS TO PURCHASE 

PONTOON BRIDGE 
The students and faculty of the Smithville 
schools have been responsible for the sale of 


enough war stamps and bonds to purchase a 
pontoon bridge costing $15,000. This goal was 
set at the beginning of the school term. 

The proceeds of a carnival, given at the high 
school under the direction of Mrs. Nellie Pil- 
burn, principal, and Miss Jean Lane, a teacher, 
on March 31, amounted to $606. 





COLLEGE COURSE IN 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
offered for the first time, on April 17, a course 
in Safety Education. Walter D. Ladd, execu- 
tive secretary of the St. Joseph Missouri Safety 
Council, teaches the course which students 
take either with or without credit. Sound film 
pictures are used as well as texts and lectures 
in instruction. J. W. Jones, dean of the College, 
says such a course is encouraged by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 





DRIVER CERTIFICATES 


Driver Education certificates may be procured 
free of charge for those students who have 
completed an approved course of instruction in 
Driver Education sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education, Missouri State High- 
way Patrol, Missouri State Highway Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary of State, by writing 





ART FOR MISSOURI — 1944-45 - ORDER NOW TO INSURE DELIVERY 
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Titles reading from left to right—Top Row: Pioneer Woman — Baker; With Grandma — MacEwen; Winter — Brueghel; 


Victory of Samothrace; Laughing Cavalier — Hals. 


Bottom Row: Lincoln — Volk; Adobe Houses; Boy Christ in Temple — Hofmann; Nebraska State Capitol; Shoeing 


the Mare — Landseer. 


This is the set of ten pictures approved for the elementary grades for the school year of 1944-45 by the State Depart- 


ment of Education. Available as mounted Artext Prints, 


each print enclosed in handsome cover with descriptive and 


‘ographical text and reference notes relating to the new Course of Study. 


The price per set is $4.00. 
“ch room for the year. 


Color plate size 8x10 inches. 


A credit on your Score Card is earned by one set for 


Order through authorized Missouri distributors 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. — Publishers 
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OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A series of social studies text- 
books based on history, with 


emphasis on its social, economic, 
and geographical aspects. 





OUR COUNTRY— 
Beeby, Hanna, McClure. 
of America for beginning 
classes. (Grades 4 or 5) 

A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES— 
McClure, Sheck, Wright. The story 
of civilization from the beginning to 
about 1500. (Grades 5 or 6) 

THE BACKGROUND 

OF MODERN NATIONS— 
McClure, Sheck, Wright. The his- 
tory of present-day countries from 
about 1500 to World War II. (Grades 
6 or 7) 

THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA— 

McClure and Yarbrough. The history 
of our country to 1943. (Grades 7 
or 8) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CITIZENSHIP— 

Blough and McClure. A civics em- 
phasizing the duties and responsibil- 
ities as well as the privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 
(Grades 7 or 8) Mis- 
souri Civics Supple- 
ment by McClure. 


The story 
history 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


*% Give your pupils a 
better understanding 
of today’s events with 
OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 














328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
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Chas. 
State Highway 
Missouri, 
agencies. 


MRS. VIOLET C. BASCOM HONORED 


Mrs. Violet C. Bascom, only woman school 
superintendent in St. Louis and St. Louis coun- 
ty, was honored on the evening of April 13, at 
a dinner in celebration of her twenty-fifth year 
in teaching. Mrs. Bascom, for the last eight 
years, has been superintendent at Bayless and 
prior to that served as Bayless principal. 

Speakers for the occasion included Dr. Rufus 
G. Russell, superintendent of schools of St. 
Louis county; Mr. Roy Scantlin, State Super- 
intendent of Schools; and Dr. Charles A. Lee, 
division of public relations, Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Bureau, Missourj 
Jefferson City, 
above State 


Safety 


Sye Brisley, 
Department, 
Co-Ordinator for the 








SCHOOL PAPER SENT 
TO THOSE IN SERVICE 


Former students of the Center consolidated 
district, Kansas City, Missouri, who are now 
in service, receive “The Searchlight,” a mimeo- 
graphed school paper. The publication is ap- 
preciated very much as judged by letters re- 
ceived from those who get it. The paper is 
also used to promote war drives of various 
kinds, according to Mrs. Mabel Smith. The 
school, on April 23, dedicated its service flag 
with 135 stars. 





KIRKSVILLE OFFERS DRIVER 
EDUCATION TRAINING 
The Kirksville State Teachers College is of- 
fering a course in Driver Education for senior 
college credit of 2% hours during the summer 
session. The instructor of the course, Otho L 
Barnett, of the industrial arts department, states 
that this is the fifth year for this course to be 
offered. It covers the fields of safety, driving 
practices, driving tests, and operation of the 
automobile. 


JACKSON COUNTY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ELECT OFFICERS 


Albert Oetting, superintendent of schools at 
Raytown, was elected president of the Jackson 
County School Administrators Association at 
a meeting on March 27 at Independence. He 
succeeds Cecil Jenkins, principal of the Center 
consolidated school in Kansas City. 

Other officials elected were Bernard Camp- 
bell, superintendent of the Lee’s Summit 
school, vice-president, and Miss Helen Lapsley, 
superintendent of the Rock Creek school, sec 
retary-treasurer. 


HARRISON COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


The superintendents of Harrison county and 
their wives met at the Wheeler Hotel in Beth- 
any on Monday evening, April 10, to discuss 
current problems of the school. Some faculty 
members from Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College were invited participants a 
the dinner meeting. 
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FRIENDSHIP SCHOOL ANNEXED 
TO STEELE DISTRICT 
The Friendship rural school of Pemiscot 
county was recently annexed to the Steele con- 
solidated district. Friendship district has a 
yaluation of $175,000 and includes eight sections 
of land. This increases the number of sections 
in the Steele consolidated school district to 51, 
according to superintendent of schools, O. T. 
Coil. 





ELECT NEW PRESIDENT 

Miss Kate Stamper of Moberly was recently 
appointed president of the Northeast Missouri 
District Teachers Association. The president, 
D. D. Johnson, resigned recently. 

Other officers named by the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Mr. Quincy Atha of Memphis, now 
the second vice-president was made first vice- 
president, and Mr. Chester Calvert, now sup- 
erintendent of schools at LaBelle, but who has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Johnson at Shel- 
bina, was made second vice-president. 


BAND RECEIVES CITATION 

Members of the Maplewood - Richmond 
Heights Sr. high school concert and marching 
bands have been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Citations by the Music War Council of 
America, for their inspiring use of music to 
aid the war effort. The awards were given by 
Mr. Ernest Hares, supervisor of instrumental 
music in the St. Louis public schools. Clarence 
J. Best and Robert Rosevear are directors of 
the bands in the Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
schools. 


ESTABLISH A. F. HENDRICKS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Professor A. F. Hendricks, Wingate, North 
Carolina, formerly president of the Will May- 
field College, has recently established the A. F. 
Hendricks Scholarships in physics at the South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. He con- 
tributed $1,000 in cash as a nucleus for the en- 
dowment. The money has been invested at 5%. 
A committee consisting of John Harty, Pro- 
fessor of Physics; Vest C. Myers, Dean of the 
Faculty; Russell J. Michel, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics; and S. D. Aubuchon, 
Dean of the Southeast Missouri Baptist Foun- 
dation is administering the fund. 











NOTICE 


By special arrangement new members 
who enroll in the National Education As- 
sociation now may, upon request, be cred- 
ited with dues paid for the advance year, 
1944-45. Under this plan they will receive 
the May 1944 issue of the N. E. A. Jour- 
nal free and all issues during the next 
school year. They will also be included 
in the Official Membership Count made 
on May 31, 1944, and will thus help our 
wg to achieve our quota of 10,000 mem- 

rs. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
Etght Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History; Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 


war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


0 
COLORADO 


+ aaah 








BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State—___ 
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MINERAL AREA SCHOOL- 
MASTERS CLUB MEETS 


The Mineral Area Schoolmasters Club met 
at Bonne Terre, April 20, to discuss “changes 
that may take place during the next few years” 
and to elect officers. 

The program was opened with an invocation 
by superintendent W. L. Johns of Farmington. 
Musical numbers were provided by the Bonne 
Terre high school. Fred Bruner, superintend- 
ent of the Bonne Terre public schools, ad- 
dressed words of welcome to members of the 
club. Superintendent Victor Lohmann of Per- 
ryville and president of the club responded. 

Addresses on the theme of the meeting were 
delivered by State Superintendent of Schools, 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 1944 


Three-Week Session 
MAY 29-JUNE 16 
Sixteen-Week Term 
(A Full Semester) 
JUNE 12-SEPTEMBER 30 
Six-Week Session 
JUNE 19-JULY 28 
Five-Week Session 
(Six days a week) 
JULY 31-SEPTEMBER 1 


professional and graduate 








Undergraduate, 
work embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Law 

Commerce and Finance Mathematics 
Education Psychology 
Engineering The Sciences 
English The Social Studies 


Six Languages Social Work 


SPECIAL FEATURES: A children’s clinic, 
conferences, workshop seminars on _  Inter- 
American Affairs, Reading and Education in 
the Postwar Era. 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera; 
Little Symphony; Big League Baseball; Forest 
Park and the St. Louis Zoo; Shaw’s Garden; 
and Mississippi River Excursions. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding each session. 


For complete bulletin address 
Frank L. Wright, Director of Summer School 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 





Roy Scantlin, and Dr. W. L. Bradshaw, pro. 
fessor of political science, University of Mis. 
souri, and delegate in the Constitutional Cop. 
vention. 





STET BUILDING COMPLETED 


The Stet school district is the proud pos. 
sessor of a new $55,000 building including 
high school and elementary school unit. The 
old high school building burned April 18, 1943, 

The new building is to serve an expanded 
territory. Eight little one-room school houses, 
where pupils of Northeastern Ray county and 
Northwestern Carroll county have been learn- 
ing their lessons since the days when schools 
taught the ABC’s, will pass into the possession 
of farmers who already have bought the build- 
ings and the pupils will enter the new yellow 
brick consolidated school which they have 
waited for until completed. 





C. A. KITCH TO REPRESENT 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Mr. C. A. Kitch, representative for the Silver 
3urdett Publishing Company for the past 8% 
years, has become associated with the Laidlaw 
Brothers Publishing Company of Chicago. Mr. 
John Crocker, who has represented the Laid- 
law Brothers in Missouri for the past 17 years, 
will not travel in Missouri regularly as in the 
past. He will do special work for the publishers 
in both the Eastern and Western parts of the 


state. Mr. Kitch will devote his time to work 
in the Western half of Missouri while Mr. 
Fred Miller of Columbia, Missouri, will do 


sales work in the Eastern part of the state. 

Mr. Kitch has been working territory for 
Silver Burdett and Company in parts of Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nebraska and Missouri. Kitch 
is a graduate of the Kirksville State Teachers 
College and received his Master’s Degree from 
Columbia University, New York. He served 
in the State Department of Education for 7 
years. Previous to that he had been superin- 
tendent of schools at King City, Missouri. 

3efore starting his work with Silver Burdett 
and Company he taught courses in education 
and did field work at the Kirksville State 
Teachers College. Mr. Kitch is well known 
in educational circles of Missouri. 





614 North Skinker 





NEW VICTOR 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


now available to schools. Delivery within 60 to 90 days. 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 
Attention: RAY SWANK 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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TEACHERS 


GET A WAR JOB 
THIS SUMMER 


AGES 18 TO 45 
See Your Local 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
NO RELEASE REQUIRED 














Opportunity for teachers to get practical 
business experience in a large Mail Order Es- 
tablishment. You will be paid full salary while 
you learn. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, Inc. 
4th & Swift North Kansas City, Mo. 








MALE TEACHERS, if you live in Kansas 
City vicinity and want summer work, contact 
Personnel Department by mail or phone par- 
ticulars, Standard Steel Works, 16th and How- 
ell, North Kansas City 16, Missouri. 








TEACHERS 
Men and Women 


HELP PRODUCE FOOD FOR 
VICTORY 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


an essential industry has 
openings in the plant for 
production or office work- 
ers during the Summer. Can 
use skilled help but experi- 
ence not required on most 
work. 


WILSON & CO., INC., 
ADAMS & OSAGE AVE. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








general office work. 


33 N. James Street 








a 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
at ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Both men and women are needed in this ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRY to help process and ship food products so 
necessary to feed our Armed Forces. 

During the summer months, while your school is not 
in session, you can earn a good income; in addition, 
you will be helping in a VITAL WARTIME SERVICE. 
The work we offer includes both plant production and 


The War Manpower Commission has advised you may 
begin work at once in this ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
without securing a Statement of Availability. 
For further information, write or apply now. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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These are 
“PRIME MOVERS’ 


In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest” depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers of 
fighting Americans, whether these men 
and women are in uniform, in working 
slacks and jumpers, or in plain business 
suits—carrying them directly to factories, 
shipyards, arsenals and farms scattered 
along more than 70,000 miles of highway 
or to the very doorsteps of their homes. 


And when this war's over and won, these 
buses will be the prime movers of Ameri- 
cans in the better days to come, on a 
new scale of comfort and convenience. 














ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
ADOPT POLICIES 

The Department of Elementary School Prip. 
cipals at its seventh annual conference held a 
Jefferson City on March 31 and April 1, ap. 
proved policies which should be of interest to 
every elementary school principal in Missourj 
The preamble and statement of policies 4s 
adopted are set forth below. 

The Elementary School Principals of Mis. 
souri, recognizing their opportunities to serve 
the educational interests of their respective com- 
munities and the nation as a whole and with a 
full appreciation of their responsibilities to so- 
ciety, do hereby adopt the following statements 
as policies to be used as a guide in developing 
the Elementary Educational Program. 

1. That the Elementary School Principals of 
Missouri be made to realize the value of de- 
veloping a more complete and effective organ- 
ization for the purpose of determining and pro- 


moting the best educational interests of the 
state. 
2. That specialized courses in the field of 


Elementary Education to meet well defined 
standards, be required of all those entering the 
position of Elementary Principal in the state 
of Missouri. 

3. That the Elementary School Principal 
should be paid a salary commensurate with 
his training and experience and the effective- 
ness of the educational service which he is able 
to render in order to encourage him to prepare 
for and follow it as a profession. 

4. That the title of Elementary School Prin- 
cipal be applied only to those who are giving 
50% or more of their time to supervisory and 
administrative duties. 

5. That definite standards based on the size 
of the school unit shall be set up which wil 
require the establishment of the Elementary 
Principalship. 

6. That Elementary School Principals as- 

sume a more active part as leaders of educa- 
tional thought in their respective communities 
and utilize all available agencies for the inter- 
pretation of the objectives and services of the 
public schools. 
7. That the Elementary School Principal as- 
sume direct responsibility for the provision 
curricular offerings in the elementary school 
which will adequately meet the educational de- 
mands of an ever-changing society. 

8. That Elementary School Principals et- 
dorse and encourage among all members of the 
profession the careful observance of the spirit 
of the Codes of Ethics adopted by the National 
Education Association and the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

9. That the Department of Elementary 


—_ 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for alert superintendents and teachers for 
educational sales work. Salary and bonus. 
Write T. G. Nichols Company, City Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


——< 
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School Principals of Missouri go on record as 
rafirmine its faith in the value of character 
education in the training of youth and as pledg- 
ing its continued support to an educational pro- 
gam which provides for the development of 
the whole child. 

Officers of the Association elected for the 
ensuing year are: president, E. A. Hood, prin- 
cipal, Longfellow and Mason schools, St. Louis; 
vice-president, Harold Remley, principal, East 
school, Jefferson City; and secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne T. Snyder, principal, Meservey-Seven 
Oaks school, Kansas City. 





TEACHER KILLED IN CRASH IN 
PACIFIC AREA 

Ensign James Orel Hamilton was killed in 
an airplane crash in action at sea in the Pacific 
area, April 2, 1944, and thus became the first 
Gold Star teacher of Vernon county in World 
War II. He was born January 10, 1919, and 
was educated in the rural schools of Vernon 
county, graduating from Sheldon high school 
in 1936. From 1939 to 1942 he attended the 
Springfield State Teachers College. 

Mr. Hamilton taught the Warwick rural 
school for two years and the Sandstone rural 
school one year. He was accepted as a Navy 
Aviation Cadet on July 5, 1942, and began his 
training at St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and completed advanced training at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Ensign Hamilton went into foreign service 
in October, 1943, as a fighter plane pilot. The 
young Vernon county officer took part in the 
battles of Tarawa and Gilbert Islands and later 
was sent to Hawaii, his last known station. 





Lt. Ernest Leighton Landes 

\ memorial service for Lt. Ernest Leighton 
Landes, a teacher of music in the Excelsior 
Springs public schools for nine years previous 
to his induction into the Army on July 26, 1942, 
was held at the Methodist Church in Warrens- 
burg, on April 2. His death on March 25 was 
caused by spinal meningitis. 

Lt. Landes graduated from the Warrensburg 
high school at the age of 15 years and from 
the Central Missouri State Teachers College 
at 19. Later he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, with the de- 
gree of master of arts in music. He also did 
graduate work at the University of Missouri 
and the University of Kansas and studied at 
Horner Conservatory of Music in Kansas City. 
Before going to Excelsior Springs he taught 
English and music for three years at Rich Hill 
high school. He is survived by his wife, Clara 
Arnesen Florance and a daughter, Judith Anne. 





A helpful, useful hint 
for you 


Schools teach character and 
social standards—so vital now 
with millions 
more mothers out 
of the home at 
work and fathers 
in the War... 
Certain standards 
which have been 





From 
Kate Greenaway’s 


““Genteel Family” 


1885 rather artificial, 


based purely on 
social prejudice are being outmoded and ques- 
tioned. War needs are creating their own 
acceptance, even proving useful some things 
heretofore considered quite useless. It’s no 
wonder you want to stop and think matters 
out. Particularly, when one of these new ac- 
ceptances hits the old pre-war “it-just-isn’t- 
done-by-ladies-and-gentlemen” attitude to- 
ward chewing Gum. 





And it is about Gum we believe we have an 
idea that may be able to help you coax forth 
better homework... You see both our fighters 
and war workers have found chewing Gum 
seems to relieve nervous tension and aid their 
concentration. Also, helps them do monot- 
onous, uninteresting, distasteful tasks with 
more heart... You get the idea. 


This is only an idea to file away for the future, 
however; because due to its need and use in the 
War effort, there’s a civilian shortage of a quality 
Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint. Nor can we 
make more now without lessening quality, which 
we will not do. v24 











Personal Placement Bureau 
Decatur 12, Ill. 
TEACHERS — SCHOOLS 
Our placement service is selective. 
TERRITORY—IIL, Iowa, Ind., Mo., 
Wis., Mich. 


—~— 





ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


May we send you our free set of Bulletins? They 
may help you with your counseling program. 
Young men need your assistance in selecting a 
vocation. Know the facts about Ranken courses 
and opportunities. The school has helped theu- 
sands of yeung men get the right start in a tech- 
nical career. With your cooperation ethers may 
be privileged to receive assistance through our 
endowments. RANKEN IS NOT OPERATED 
FOR PROFIT. Write today for set of Bulletins 
No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL 


OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
4431 Finney Avenue St. Leuis 18, Missouri 
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S. E. MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECEIVES RARE BOOKS 
The Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College of Cape Girardeau recently received 
the private collection of books of the late 
Charles L. Harrison, a native of Cape Girar- 
deau. The collection, comprising approximately 
eight hundred volumes, is very valuable as 
each book is precious for one or more reasons. 


An authorized appraiser would probably at- 
tach a very high value to many of these rare 
books. Mr. Harrison, in 1919, paid $135 for 


an item which was appraised by a well known 
bibliophile eleven years later at $400. 

Among the many superb volumes is the il- 
luminated manuscript on vellum of Milton’s 
“Ode to the Nativity.” Another prized selec- 
tion is Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers,” first edi- 
tion. It has an autographed letter from Charles 


SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS MERGE 


Formation of the National Science Teacher; 
Association, “to stimulate, improve and coordi. 
nate science teaching at elementary, Secondary 
and collegiate levels of instruction,” was ap. 
nounced April 10. 

The new Association, with present headquar. 
ters at Cornell University, has been formed as 
the first step in a merger of two national science 
teachers’ organizations, the American Science 
Teachers Association and the American Coun. 
cil of Science Teachers. 

The preliminary organization, 
hold office until the merger 
until December 31, 1944, if the merger is not 
completed by that date, was developed at 
recent meeting in Pittsburgh, participated in by 
leaders of eleven national and regional groups 
interested in the advancement and improvement 


which is to 
is completed, or 





Dickens tipped in at the flyleaf. Inside the of science teaching. Participating from Mis 
hand-tooled red Morocco cover is an ivory souri was Norman R. D. Jones, of St. Louis 
miniature of Dickens, set in a fragile gold president of the American Council of Science 
frame studded with pearls. Teachers. 

, © — a Se ee > Free Registration — Free Registration N 
A a BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS A 
eae ROCAY/TT TEACHERS & a 

ze é or Good Positions throughout the West T 
£3 AGENCY : incuding California, Oregon and Washington. A 

5 410 U.S.NarT. BANn BLoG DenverR.COLo oe Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 











- DETROIT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Park Avenue Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Park at Adams — Twenty Years Service 


Michigan needs good teachers. N 
—Pays Them Well— A 
ENROLL TODAY. ; 








Joe Wilson, Mer. 








Member N.A.T.A, 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Hughes Teachers Agency : 


6 out of every 10 of the teachers we placed in 
grade schools and high schools last year were 
placed within 40 miles of either Chicago, or De- 
troit, or Milwaukee. Write us today for enroll- 
ment blank, 








1918-1945 @ 


THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


W. T. DAVIS, Manager 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


® Suite 643-4 Stuart Bldg. 








National 
professional, 


Member 


Our methods are ethical, 
experience. 


Commonwealth piace. THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Denver, Colorado 


Association of 


and effective; 
Write today for information concerning our superior placement service. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
proven by twenty-nine years of successful 














Clinton, Iowa 


Free enrollment. 


TEACHER 


Enrollment offer. 
located. When in St. 
offered now. 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25th Year 
Teachers seeking exceptional opportunities should write for enrollment blank at once. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


——eeeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeeeeee eee 


We are having the strongest demand for teachers experienced in our over forty 
years of experience in the teacher-placement field. Write us promptly for Free 
NOTICE—we are moving to address below, 
Louis be sure to call upon us. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


into larger offices, more centrally 
You will never have a better opportunity than 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ee 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR SCHOOLS 


Estimates of post-war property surpluses 
range from 25 billion to 150 billion. Some of 
this property could be made available for use 
in public schools. More than a dozen bills 
hve appeared in Congress to direct the dis- 
posal of this Government property after the 
war. 











Most welcome to the schools would be the 
passage of S. 1609, introduced by Senator Mur- 
ry, with a companion bill by Representative 
Starnes. This bill provides that tools shall be 
made available without charge to schools to 
promote skills and sciences. 

Since the Federal Bureau of Budgets objects 
to free distribution of war goods and educators 
have exerted little pressure in support of the 
bill, it is not considered active legislation. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 
MAY 


22 County Superintendents Convention, 
Jefferson City, May 22-24, 1944. 


JUNE 


12 Missouri Textbook Men’s Association 
Exhibit, MSTA _ Building, Columbia, 
Missouri, June 12-23, 1944. 


JULY 


5 National Education Association Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, July 5-6, 1944. 


OCTOBER 


5 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944. 


5 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Maryville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944. 


6 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 6, 1944. 


11 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Octo- 
ber 11-13, 1944. 


12 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Rolla, Octo- 
ber 12-13, 1944. 


12 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
October 12-13, 1944. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 1-3, 1944. 


MAY, 1944 








LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


ja 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being developed at Lindenwood, and 
are successful. Two attractive book- 
lets are available. Write 


Harry Morenouse Gace, President 


Box SC 44 

















MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term ............ May 16 - July 21 
Short Term .......... July 25 - August 25 


Low Cost—$85.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $45.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Pre-induction courses and program offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 

and Delightful School Life. 

Enter This Spring and Make 
Additional Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. S. H. Jones 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 





























EDITORIAL¢ 


TEACHERS NOT AFFECTED BY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 





Masy TEACHERS will want to attend summer school sessions and 
workshops this summer. The acquiring of additional professional 
training is meritorious. Teachers who do not plan to be in school 
will look to defense plants, industry, agriculture and other occu- 
pations for a place where they can work during the summer and 
continue their contributions to winning the war. 


Teachers may be in doubt as to whether they may accept sum- 
mer employment without a certificate of availability. Your Associa- 
tion has conferred with the War Manpower Commission in Jeffer- 
son City, and according to information from that office the stabili- 


zation program does not apply to teachers. “Teachers may accept 
employment in any industry, essential or less essential, during the 


summer months and then return to their teaching positions when 
the school term begins without the formality of a release or state- 
ment of availability.” The above statement should free any teacher 
of the fear of being “frozen” on a vacation job. It cuts away the 
red-tape ordinarily involved in entering or leaving employment in 
an essential industry. 

This has been a strenuous and difficult year for teachers and 
under ordinary circumstances you would be ready for an extended 
vacation; however we are all quick to realize that lengthy vacations 
are out for the duration. Teachers have always been ready to do 
their share of work and even more, regardless of the task. You have 
rendered invaluable service to your state and nation by staying at 
your post to teach boys and girls, and also you are to be commend- 
ed for doing the many additional wartime duties which have been 
channeled your way. 

Make the best possible use of your summer but remember you 
are needed at your desk next fall. You are trained to teach and re- 
placements are not to be found. Don’t let the children down. Be 
in the schoolroom to welcome them when the doors swing open 
next September. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
| 


1944 Summer Session 
June 19 to September 9 


The University will offer facilities and resources to all qualified 
students who may be interested in beginning or in continuing a program 
of higher education. All Schools and Colleges of the University will be 


in operation during the summer session. 


Education, specialized training, and research are significant factors 
in American life today and they will continue to be important in the 
post-war period. You are urged to investigate the advantages which 


are made possible by this University Summer Session Program. 


Special Opportunities for 
Teachers and School Administrators 

In recognition of the acute shortage of trained teachers, and of the 
fact that the official closing date of the summer session conflicts with 
the opening of the fall term in the public schools, the School of Education 
and the Graduate Department of Education have organized four summer 
session terms. 

1. April 24—June 2. A six-week term for rural and elementary school teachers. 


2. May 22—June 17. A four-week term for town and city school teachers and 
administrators. Graduate work will be emphasized. 


3. June 19—July 29. A six-week term. Complete offerings will be available 
for undergraduate and graduate students on all levels. 


4. July 31—August 26. A four-week graduate session will be available. 


You are invited to write to us about the summer session and your 


educational problems. 


Address inquiries to: 
Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
212 Education Building 
Columbia, Missouri 
Desk 1. 























Announcing 


OUR AMERICA 


vritten and illustrated by 


HERBERT TOWNSEND 


The Story of Our Country—How It Grew from Little Colonies 
to a Great Nation 


OUR AMERICA is a Pictured History of America for the middle 
grades. Pictures in color illustrate the text on each of the 198 eight- 
by-ten inch pages. The vocabulary was checked against standard 
word lists for grades 4, 5, and 6. 

This is the most attractive book ever published for use in the schools. 
The text meets every recommendation of the recent report of the 
AMERICAN HISTORY COMMITTEE that was appointed by the 
American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and the National Council for the Social Studies. 

We anticipate a large national sale of this book, so urge you to get 
your orders in early. Use the card below in ordering. We are certain 


you will be more than pleased with this book. Should they be un- 
satisfactory in any way, books ordered on this card may be returned 





to us at our expense. Order now and avoid delays. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 South Park Way Chicago l6 








ORDER CARD 


ALLYN and BACON 
2231 South Park Way Date 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter our order for the following books. We understand that if 
they are not entirely satisfactory they may be returned at your expense. 


No. of Price 
en ins 
—— OUR AMERICA by Herbert Townsend $1 = eae 
; 7 « 0S Ss eo 
Name 
Position P. O. 
School State 








OW SLLSAVS 
AMWHEIT 39971100 WeLinao 
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